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that the Royalists were irreconcilable. They had laboured, he complained, to keep themselves distinct and separate from the well-affected, " as if they would avoid the very beginning of union." They bred their children under the ejected clergy, and confined their marriages within their own party, " as if they meant to entail their quarrel and prevent the means to reconcile posterity.'* People might say it was unjust to punish all the Royalists for the fault of a few, but " the whole party generally were involved in this business/' either directly or indirectly. Therefore, " if there were need of greater forces to carry on the work, it was a most righteous thing to put the charge on that party which was the cause of it."
The defence convinced only the supporters of the Government. To the rest of England, the arbitrary and inquisitorial proceedings of the major-generals were sufficient to condemn the institution. It was evident that the military party amongst the Protector's advisers had obtained the upper hand of the lawyers and civilians. The Protectorate, which had hitherto striven to seem a moderate and constitutional government, stood revealed as a military despotism.
Meanwhile a legal opposition more dangerous than royalist plots threatened the Protector's authority. The lawyers began to call in question the validity of his ordinances, and the judges to manifest scruples about enforcing them. Whitelocke and Widdrington, two of the Commissioners of the Great Seal, resigned their posts because of scruples about executing the ordinance for the reform of Chancery. Judges New-